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The China-Taiwan Military Balance 

I m plications for the U nited States 

by Ivan Eland 



Executive Summary 



C h i na's economy is fou r ti mes the size of 
Taiwan's and apparently growing at a faster 
rate; that economic disparity between 
China and Taiwan could eventually lead to 
a military disparity as well. Nonetheless, 
even an informal U.S. security guaranteefor 
Taiwan against nuclear-armed China is ill- 
advised. Taiwan is not strategicallyessential 
to America's national security. Moreover, 
China has significant incentives to avoid 
attacking Taiwan. Perhaps the most crucial 
is that hostile behavior toward Taiwan 
would jeopardize China's increasing eco- 
nomic linkage with the United States and 
other key countries. 

Taiwan has several military advantages 
that it could exploit. First, Taiwan could 
usea "porcupine" strategy to deter China- 
Taiwan does not need to be able to win a 
conflict with a more powerful China; it 
needs only to inflict unacceptable damage 
on Chinese forces. Second, Taiwan would 
have the advantage of defending an island 
against an amphibious attack— an attack 



that is extremely hard to execute successful- 
ly. Prospects for a successful defense are 
enhanced becauseChina would be unlikely 
to have strategic surprise; air or naval 
supremacy; or sufficient landing forces, 
fleet air defense, or naval gunfire support. 
Third, because of current Taiwanese naval 
superiority (including anti-submarine war- 
fare capabilities) and deficiencies in 
Chinesefleetairdefenseand command and 
control, even a partial Chinese naval block- 
ade would be difficult to carry out. Fourth, 
Chinese missile strikes on Taiwan could be 
countered with enhanced passive defenses 
and retaliatory strikes on the Chinese 
homeland by the superior Taiwanese air 
force. 

Rather than provide an informal securi- 
ty guarantee to Taiwan, the United States 
should sell that nation more arms to 
defend itself. President Bush has autho- 
rized the sale of more weapons, but Taiwan 
needs to spend more on its own defenses 
and actually buy the needed weapons. 



Ivan Eland is director of defense policy studies at the Cato I nstituteand author of Putting "Defense" 
Back into U.S. Defense Policy: Rethinking U.S. Security in the Post-Cold War World. 
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Introduction 

China's economy is now four times the 
size of Taiwan's ($1.2 trillion versus about 
$300 billion) 1 and is growing faster (if you 
believetheofficial Chinesegovernmentdata, 
which some analysts find suspect). That eco- 
nomic disparity could, at least theoretically, 
be turned into a military disparity. But 
according to the Pentagon, Taiwan's strategy 
is to enhance key aspects of its military capa- 
bilities— counterblockade operations, air 
superiority over the Taiwan Strait, and 
defense against amphibious and aerial 
assault on theisland— and buy timefor posi- 
tive political changes to occur in China that 
will easetensions with Taiwan. 2 

The Taiwanese certainly could do more 
than they currently do to ensure their own 
security. Defense expenditures actually have 
been declining as a percentage of Taiwanese 
government spending. The Taiwanese fail to 
do more to enhance their own defenses 
because they believe that the United States 
will come to their aid if a crisis occurs with 
China. Although U.S. policyisambiguouson 
that point, President Clinton sent two U.S. 
aircraft carriers into the Taiwan Strait in 
1996 after the Chinese splashed missiles 
thereto intimidate Taiwan. President Bush 
madethe pol icy less ambiguous in Apri 1 2001 
by saying the U nited States would do "what- 
ever it took" to defend Taiwan. 

Even an ambiguous U.S. security guaran- 
tee for Taiwan is dubious. The security of 
Taiwan has never been strategically essential 
to the United States, and dueling with a 
nuclear-armed power in any crisis over the 
island would be ill-advised. In any conflict 
between the China and the United States 
over the island, escalation to nuclear war is 
an ever-present danger. Although the U nited 
States possesses thousands of nuclear war- 
heads that could hit China, and the Chinese 
have only about 20 warheads that can reach 
the United States, China cares much more 
about Taiwan than does the United States 
and could even be irrational about the issue. 



Although coming to the defense of a fel- 
low democracy against an authoritarian 
Chinese regime has emotional appeal, U.S. 
policymakers have to ask themselves whether 
they are willing to trade Los Angeles to save 
Taipei. The answer should be a resounding 
no. The United States should sell Taiwan the 
arms it needs for self-defense but should not 
guarantee its security. Besides, despite what 
some analysts suggest, Taiwan is more than 
capable of deterring a Chinese attack and 
defending against Chinese aggression if 
deterrence fails. 

TheTaiwanese M ilitary 
Can Most Likely Dissuade 
China from Attacking 

Determining the intentions of countries 
is difficult, but China has some important 
incentives to avoid attacking or intimidating 
Taiwan by military means. Such hostile 
actions could have counterproductive politi- 
cal and economic effects. In 1996 China tried 
to intimidate voters in the Taiwanese presi- 
dential election by firing missiles into the 
Taiwan Strait during a "training exercise" 
Although China sought to intimidate the 
Taiwanese electorate, its action had the 
opposite effect— the Taiwanese elected, by a 
wider margin than expected, a president who 
took a more independent stance vis-a-vis 
China. Although China avoided similarly 
provocative military actions prior to the 
Taiwanese elections of 2000 (having learned 
at least a little), belligerent Chinese rhetoric 
prior to the polling was still counterproduc- 
tive. Chen Shui-bian, a candidate favoring 
Taiwan's independence from China, was 
elected president of Taiwan. Now China, 
worried about Taiwan's moving further 
down the path toward independence, threat- 
ens Taiwan merely to defend the status quo. 

But hostile behavior toward Taiwan could 
disturb China's increasing economic linkage 
with the rest of the wo rid -especially its 
growing commercial links with Taiwan. 
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Because China's highest priority is economic 
growth, the disruption of such economic 
relationships is a disincentive for China to 
take aggressive actions vis-a-vis Taiwan. Any 
attack short of invasion (splashing moremis- 
siles or instituting a naval blockade) would 
likely harm theTaiwanese economy and dis- 
rupt Chinese trade and financial contacts 
with Taiwan and other developed nations 
without getting China what it most wants- 
control of Taiwan. An amphibious invasion, 
in theunlikely event that it succeeded, would 
provide such control but would cause even 
greater disruption in China's commercial 
links to developed nations-probably result- 
ing in economicsanctionsagainstChinaand 
a reduction of vital foreign investment there. 
Even the Pentagon notes: "China apparently 
. . . is sensitive to the potential political and 
economic costs that it could incur from war 
with Taiwan. ... To that end, Beijing has 
avoided activities that might threaten its eco- 
nomic growth and access to foreign markets, 
investments, and technology." 3 

In addition, an examination of the most 
likely conflict scenarios indicates that 
China's ability to succeed in intimidating or 
overrunning Taiwan has been overstated. 

Amphibious Assault 

An amphibious assault on Taiwan is the 
least likely Chinese military option because 
of its low probability of success. Even with- 
out U.S. assistance theTaiwanese have the 
advantage of defending an island. An 
amphibious assault— that is, attacking over 
water and landing against defended posi- 
tions—is one of the hardest and most risky 
military operations to execute. In the 
Normandy invasion of 1944, the Allies had 
strategic surprise, air and naval supremacy, 
crushing naval gunfire support, and a 
ground force coming ashore that was vastly 
superior in numbers to that of the Germans. 
Yet even with all those advantages, the Allies 
had somedifficulty establishing beachheads. 

In any amphibious assault on Taiwan, 
China would be unlikely to have strategic 
surprise air or naval supremacy (Taiwan's air 



and naval forces are currently superior to 
those of the Chinese), 4 or sufficient naval 
gunfire support, and its landing force would 
be dwarfed by the Taiwanese army and 
reserves. Furthermore, the inhospitable 
Taiwan Strait and the limited number of 
Taiwanese beaches arelikelyto makesuch an 
attack difficult. 

The Chinese army, navy, and air force are 
much bigger than those of Taiwan. But, 
according to James Holt of the World Policy 
Institute, Taiwan is modernizing its forces- 
through domestic production of arms and 
imports of weapons— fasterthan China. 5 The 
C h i nese servi ces are anti qu ated , have I ackl u s- 
ter personnel (because of the more lucrative 
civilian opportunities in an expanding econ- 
omy) who are poorly trained in joint and 
combined arms operations and arelimited in 
the forces they could project to attack 
Taiwan. Ground and air forces often exercise 
simultaneously, ships and naval aircraft occa- 
sionally train together, but ground and naval 
forces— needed for an amphibious assault- 
rarely exercise in tandem. 6 In addition, 
China's military forces lack the command, 
control, and communications and the cen- 
tralized logistics system needed to project the 
forces needed to carry out a large-scale, high- 
tempo amphibious assault. 

The Chinese air force has only a limited 
number of air bases close to the Taiwan 
Strait, must operate in constricted airspace, 
and has little experience in controlling large 
numbers of aircraft at once Thus, China 
could use only a small portion of its large, 
obsolete air force to attack Taiwan. In addi- 
tion, the Chinese air force would be ham- 
pered by inadequate electronic warfare and 
air-to-air refueling capabilities and pilot 
training (compared with that of Taiwan). 
Only in 2010 will China finally have all the 
elements— operational concepts and train- 
ing—of an integrated, modern air force 7 

Taiwan now has an air defense that could 
probably effectively deter a Chinese aerial 
attack, according to the Pentagon. 8 1 n anoth- 
er 10 years, theTaiwanese will probably have 
a sizable and advanced air defense that 
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includes airborne early warning aircraft, an 
automated command and control system, 
new surface-to-air missiles, and a large, mod- 
ern air force. 9 A Taiwanese air force (includ- 
ing French-designed M i rage 2000 fighters, F- 
16 American-designed aircraft, and an 
indigenously produced fighter) that is quali- 
tatively superior to the Chinese air force 
(China's modern aircraft consist of small 
quantities of Russian-designed Su-27 and 
Su-30 aircraft) would most likely have air 
superiority over the strait. U nder those con- 
ditions, an amphibious assault would likely 
fail becausetheflotillaof Chinesetroop-carry- 
ing ships and their naval warship escorts 
would be subjected to murderous attack 
from theair. Chinese warships would proba- 
bly be unable to protect the flotilla because 
they have poor ai r defenses. Also, the C h i nese 
navy would probably be unable to adequate- 
ly support an amphibious landing becauseof 
insufficient naval gunfire. 

Although smaller than the Chinese navy, 
Taiwan's navy is qualitatively superior to 
China's (especially in surveillance; air 
defense; and command, control, communi- 
cations, computers, and intelligence), is well 
run and maintained, and is the third most 
powerful in the region. Taiwan's naval mod- 
ernization program includes licensed pro- 
duction of eight U.S.-designed Perry-class 
frigates, purchase of six French-designed 
Lafayette-class frigates, lease of eight U.S.- 
designed Knox-class frigates, and possible 
purchase of four U.S.-designed Kidd-class 
destroyers (with sophisticated air defenses). 
The Taiwanese navy, when combined with 
Taiwan's strong, layered shore-based coastal 
defenses, presents a major roadblock to an 
invasion force. 10 

Finally, China could probably muster a 
maximum of two divisions of troops experi- 
enced in amphibiouswarfare(thevast major- 
ity of China's ground forces do not have the 
sealift, airlift, or logistics capabilities to pro- 
ject power and are used mainly for domestic 
security). Moreover, China has enough 
amphibious ships to lift only one of those 
divisions to Taiwan's beaches. The Chinese 



have not been in a rush to augment signifi- 
cantly thetraining of additional amphibious 
forces or theamphibious lift needed to trans- 
port them to Taiwanese shores. According to 
Michael Swaine and James Mulvenon of 
RAN D, by 2010 or 2015 China, at best, could 
project one or two divisions-about 15,000 to 
30,000 troops— by air, land, and sea over the 
100 miles to the Taiwanese coast. By 2025 
they predict that China could project threeor 
four divisions-about 45,000 to 60,000 
troops— slightlyfarther using thesamemeth- 
ods. 11 Those meager forces would then have 
to fight a large Taiwanese army of about 
200,000 active-dutyforces, plustheoneand a 
half million Taiwanese reserves. By 2005 
thoseTaiwaneseground forces will have been 
enhanced by the addition of tanks and other 
armored vehicles, mobile artillery, and attack 
helicopters. 

According to Swaine and Mulvenon, 
"M ainland China will likely remain unableto 
undertake such massive attack over the 
medium-term, and perhaps, over the long- 
term as well." 12 Even absent any improve- 
ments in the Taiwanese air, sea, and land 
forces, it would probably take the Chinese 
years to diminatethedeficienciesin airpow- 
er, naval power, naval air defense, airborne 
and air assault, special operations, amphibi- 
ous lift, and ground forces trained in 
amphibious assault that would be needed to 
overcome Taiwanese defenses in any assault. 
China would have to coordinate and syn- 
ch ronizeall of thoseelements into a coherent 
attack. In addition, China's lack of an inte- 
grated air defense system (the Chinese will 
need morethan thef ew SA-10 and SA-15 su r- 
face-to-air missiles purchased from Russia to 
remedy this problem) for the foreseeable 
future— probably the next two decades- 
could leave its homeland open to retaliatory 
attacks by the Taiwanese air force The mere 
threat of such retaliatory attacks might be 
enough to deter a Chinese attack on Taiwan 
in thefirst place. 

In the long term, even if China overcomes 
its numerous deficiencies and Taiwan lags 
behind China in military improvements, the 
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Taiwanese could use a "porcupine strategy" 
against a superior foe That is, the Taiwanese 
armed forces would not have to be strong 
enough to win a war with the Chinese mili- 
tary; they would only have to beableto inflict 
enough damage to raise thecost of a Chinese 
invasion to unacceptable levels. I n that regard, 
Taiwan may be helped by modern technology. 
Sea mines, precision-guided munitions 
(including anti-ship cruisemissiles), and satel- 
lite reconnaissance (making surprisedifficult) 
may make any amphibious assault a bloody 
and problematic affair. (In fact, such technol- 
ogy has probably rendered large-scale 
amphibious assaults a thing of the past. The 
last large U.S. amphibious assault was the 
landing at Inchon during the Korean War.) 13 
When coupled with the potential loss of inter- 
national commercial ties that China would 
suffer after any invasion of Taiwan, the likeli- 
hood of high casualties would probably be 
enough to dissuade China from undertaking 
such an aggressive action. 

Naval Blockade 

Although morelikelythan an amphibious 
invasion of Taiwan, a Chinese military quar- 
antine of Taiwan would also be costly for 
China and would not necessarily give China 
control of Taiwan. Threatening to close the 
busy Taiwan Strait by military means, or 
actually doing so, would adversely affect the 
commerce of many nations. 14 Also, Chinese 
relations and commerce with Taiwan and the 
rest of the world (as a reaction to what is an 
act of war) would probably be significantly 
impaired. Such relations are vital to China's 
number one priority: domestic economic 
development. 

A naval blockade using Chinese sub- 
marines and surface ships would face some 
of the same problems as an amphibious inva- 
sion. The poor air defenses on Chinese sur- 
face ships would render them vulnerable to 
attack from superior Taiwanese air power. In 
addition, Chinese naval command and con- 
trol is probably inadequateto managea naval 
quarantine Although China has more sub- 
marines and surface warships in itsnavythan 



does Taiwan, theTaiwanese navy has superi- 
or surveillance and anti-submarine and anti- 
surface warfare capabilities. Currently, the 
Chinese might very well be able to disrupt 
Taiwan's commerce to a limited extent with 
their modest mi nelaying capability and sub- 
marine attacks (which are less susceptibleto 
attack from the air), but even establishing a 
partial blockade of certain ports would be 
difficult. At the very least, the Taiwanese 
could most likely keep someof the ports and 
sea-lanes on the eastern side of the island 
open to commerce. 

According to Swaine and Mulvenon, by 
2010 or 2015, at best, China would beableto 
deny the use of the sea and air within 250 
miles of China's coast in specific areas over 
short periods of timeand would probably be 
able to enforce a partial blockade. They pre 
diet that by 2025 China could denytheuseof 
theseaand airoutto 500 nautical miles from 
China's coastline and attempt a naval block- 
ade within 200 nautical miles of that coast- 
line. 15 But even in 2025 China might not be 
able to enforce a complete naval quarantine 
around Taiwan. 

Intimidation with Missile Launches or 
Actual Attacks 

In 1996 China tried to intimidateTaiwan 
with missiletests in theTaiwan Strait during 
C hi nese m i I itary "exercises" at theti meof the 
Taiwanese presidential elections. As noted 
earlier, however, those actions had the oppo- 
site effect of that intended. Actual missile 
attacks on Taiwan for the purpose of terror- 
izing theTaiwanese population would prob- 
ably cause an even greater backlash against 
China in Taiwan and the international com- 
munity and could trigger retaliatory raids on 
the mainland by the superior Taiwanese air 
force. An attack by 300 Chinese short-range 
missiles on Taiwanese cites would do less 
damage than one sortie of theTaiwanese air 
force against China. 16 The Chinese are vul- 
nerable to attacks from the air because they 
have no integrated air defense system. 

China does not now haveenough missiles 
or sufficiently accu rate m i ssi I es to have a si g- 
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nificant effect when used against Taiwanese 
military targets. Swaineand Mulvenon esti- 
mate that China will not have that capability 
until 2010 or 2015." Even the hawkish, con- 
gressionally mandated China Security 
Review Commission admitted, "A barrage 
even of hundreds of Chinese ballistic and 
cruise missiles fired against Taiwan . . .would 
actually do limited (or at least not perma- 
nently devastating) damage, unless China 
resorted to chemical, biological or nuclear 
warheads or the missile strike is coordinated 
with other concurrent operations such as air 
and maritime engagements." 18 The problems 
with air and maritime operations have been 
discussed above. It isalso unlikely that China 
would use weapons of mass destruction 
against Taiwan because massive casualties 
would sour economic and political connec- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

As Chinese missiles become more numer- 
ous and accurate, missile attacks, even with 
conventional warheads, would become more 
militarily consequential. They would probably 
be used to attempt to knock out or damage 
Taiwanese airfields, air defenses, and com- 
mand centers prior to any amphibious inva- 
sion of the island— the risks of which for 
China were discussed earlier. If missiles were 
used byChinato strikesuch military targets, 
though, theTaiwaneseairforcecould retaliate 
with punitivestrikeson the mainland. In addi- 
tion, as noted below, passivedefense measures 
could reduce significantly the effectiveness of 
C h i n ese m i ssi I e attacks on military targets. 



What the United States 
Could Do to Help Taiwan 

Certainly, Taiwan should be commended 
for making significant reformsto its political 
and economic systems, especially compared 
with authoritarian China. But that does not 
mean that the United States should put its 
homeland at risk in a clash with a nuclear- 
armed power to come to the aid of a nation 
that is not vital to U.S. security. 

Instead, the United States should sell 



Taiwan thearmsto defend itself. For Taiwan, 
self-defense is a better solution than relying 
onasuperpowerallythat might becomefick- 
le if nuclear weapons are brandished by 
China. To his credit, Chen Shui-bian has 
emphasized acquiring weapons and support 
systems that actually give Taiwan war-fight- 
ing capability, instead of following the past 
Taiwanese practice of buying armaments 
that were merely political symbols and rely- 
ing on the informal U.S. security guarantee 
But Chen also has a propensity to buy offen- 
sive systems, aimed not just at defending 
against but also at deterring a Chineseattack 
(for example, some analysts suggest that 
Taiwan is developing an offensive tactical 
ballistic missileand a land attack version of a 
Taiwanese cruise missile). 19 Because the 
United States needs to maintain a good 
working relationship with China, the U.S. 
government should sell Taiwan weapons that 
areprimarilydefensive 

President Bush has authorized the sale of 
a greater number of weapon systems to 
Taiwan than President Clinton approved. 
But Taiwan has been slow to come up with 
themoneyto buy many of them. Some types 
of weapons— for example, diesel sub- 
marines—had never before been approved. 
M uch has been made i n the U .S. press of the 
authorization of the sale of submarines (and 
the reluctance of European nations to anger 
China by providing diesel submarinedesigns 
for production in U.S. shipyards) and the 
lack of approval of the export of missile 
defenses. Yet, whether their sale is approved 
or not, the military value to Taiwan of those 
two weapon systems is overrated. 

Diesel submarines, because of their slow 
speed and thelimited range of their weapons, 
are most useful for attacking commercial ves- 
sels of the adversary. Diesel submarines are 
usually too slow to keep up with and kill the 
enemy's surface warships. In addition, the 
waters north, south, and west of Taiwan are 
not conducive to submarine-on-submarine 
operations. 20 In short, at least in the waters 
near Taiwan, diesel submarines are more use- 
ful in offensive operations (raiding enemy 
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commerce) than in defensive operations 
(countering enemy submarines and surface 
warships). Furthermore, although some 
Chinesediesel subs arequiet, they are vulnera- 
ble to detection and attack when they must 
come near the water's su rfaceto rechargethei r 
batteries by taking in air through a snorkel. So 
Taiwanese air and surface naval forces, with a 
good anti-submarine warfare capability, can 
essentially "suffocate" Chinesediesel subs by 
outwaiting them. Thus, although Taiwanese 
diesel submarines might playa limited rolein 
countering China's diesel submarines, Taiwan 
has an even greater need for anti-submarine 
warfare systems housed in aircraft (both heli- 
copters and fixed-wing aircraft) and surface 
warships and the training to effectively oper- 
ate them. Taiwan is already acquiring 
advanced anti-su bmari ne warfare technology. 
On the long list of weapon systems that 
President Bush is willing to sell Taiwan, the 
lumbering P-3 anti-submarine warfare air- 
craft, packed with gear, may be less sexy but 
more useful than diesel subs. 

Although Taiwan will gain some limited 
(area) defense against Chinese missiles in the 
next 10 to 20 years by acquiring the Patriot 
PAC-3 system (a lower-tier theater missile 
defense system), President Bush did not, at 
least for now, approve the sale of the sea- 
based missile defense used on sophisticated 
Aegis destroyers (an upper-tier theater mis- 
sile defense system). That expensive system, 
still in development, could eventually pro- 
vide Taiwan with more capable missile 
defense, but at a great opportunity cost. 
China could ultimately defeat the missile 
d ef en sebylaunchingasaturating attack wi t h 
short-range missiles that are more cheaply 
built than the defenses. So Taiwan would 
ultimately lose any arms race between 
Chinese offensive missiles and Taiwanese 
missile defenses. Moreover, the large 
amounts of money spent on those active 
defenses could better be spent on passive 
defenses, such as hardening airfieldsand mil- 
itary command centers and improving mis- 
si I e earl y warn i ng systems. T ai wanese ai rcraf t 
could disperse if intelligence provided a suf- 



ficient warning of attack. In addition, the 
United States should not sell upper-tier mis- 
sile defense to the Taiwanese because then 
Taiwan would need to be integrated into U.S. 
i ntel I igence and early warni ng systems. Such 
integration would enhance the informal 
alliance between Taiwan and the United 
States at a time when the United States 
should be decoupling Taiwan's defenses 
from a U.S. security guarantee. 

Instead of buying diesel submarines and 
expensive upper-tier missile defense Taiwan 
could better spend money on advanced anti- 
ship missiles (such as Harpoon missiles that 
could help sink any amphibious flotilla or 
blockading naval force), more sophisticated 
command and control capabilities (the 
Taiwanese have a big deficiency here), and the 
creation of a professional cadreof senior enlist- 
ed personnel (the backbone of anymilitary). 

TheTaiwanesemilitary, likeother militaries 
around the world, likesto buy glamorous high- 
technology weapons platforms (such as missile 
defense), but it should invest in the mundane 
"glue" that integrates interservice fighting 
forces-for example increased training; greater 
maintenance capabilities; more capable preci- 
sion-guided munitions; and enhanced com- 
mand, control, communications, computers, 
and intelligence (C^l). 

In addition, like China, Taiwan needs to 
emphasize air and naval forces instead of 
land forces. The army is the most politically 
powerful of Taiwan's military services. That 
power is left over from the period of dictator- 
ship, when thearmy provided internal securi- 
ty for the regime. A democratic Taiwan needs 
a restructured military. If theTai wanese have 
to fight Chinese ground forces on Taiwan's 
soil, thewar would bein danger of being lost. 
Taiwan's military needs to stop the Chinese 
amphibious flotilla with air and sea power 
before it reaches theTai wanese coast. 



The United States 
should sell 
Taiwan the arms 
to defend itself. 



Conclusion 



Conservatives (and some liberals) have 
called for a tighter security relationship 
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between the United States and Taiwan. 21 
They note that Taiwan is now a democracy 
that is dwarfed by an authoritarian China— 
both in population and in economic power. 
Yet their arguments are made through Cold 
War lenses rather than from a dispassionate 
assessment of U.S. security interests in a 
post-Cold War world. The political and eco- 
nomic reforms initiated by Taiwan are laud- 
able, but that does not mean the United 
States should put its own homeland at risk 
by dueling with a nuclear-armed great power 
over a small, nonstrategic island. 

Besides, China will probably remain 
deterred from attacking Taiwan, regardless of 
whether or not the United States guarantees 
Taiwanese security. Economic development is 
China's top priority, and attacking Taiwan 
would adversely affect the international eco- 
nomic linkages vital to that goal. In addition, 
to deter China, Taiwan's armed forces do not 
need to beableto defeat China in any conflict; 
they must merely beableto executea "porcu- 
pine" strategy— that is, inflict unacceptable 
damageon Chinese forces. 

I n theabsenceof a U .S. security guarantee, 
Taiwan should beableto carry out that strat- 
egy by increasing its purchases of weapons 
from the U nited States. Taiwan does not now 
spend enough on its defense and will not do 
so as long as the United States offers the pro- 
tection of an informal security umbrella. 
Thus, the United States should wean Taiwan 
from such protection and further increase 
arms sales to that nation. The independence 
and long-term security of both nations 
would be improved. 
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